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Alt.  St.  Alary's  College , Alay  12/A,  1845. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  extreme  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  with  which  we  listened  to  your  address 
this  morning,  have  urged  us  in  behalf  of  the  Students  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  to  return 
you  their  heartfelt  thanks,  for  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  you  have  performed 


their  request,  and  at  the  same  time  to  solicit  a copy  for  publication. 

We  remain  yours,  truly, 

WILLIAM  C.  SOMERVILLE, 
FREDERICK  A.  BEELEN, 
ALFRED  C.  GOWEN, 
FRANKLIN  H.  CLACK, 
ANDREW  li.  BAKER, 
EDWARD  J.  REE  LY, 
FERDINAND  J.  M’CANN. 


E.  Louis  Lowe,  Es<a. 


Committee. 


NM.  County  Library 

900  Webster  1 

PO  Box  2270  6801.2270 


. Ml.  St.  Mary's  College , May  12/ A,  1845. 

Gentlemen, 

Permit  me  to  return  to  you  personally,  and,  through  you,  to  the  Students  of 
JVIt.  St.  Mary’s,  my  grateful  acknowledgements,  for  the  additional  honor  conferred 
upon  me,  by  your  letter  of  this  date.  The  same  motive,  which  actuated  me,  in 
writing  my  address,  impels  me  to  consent  to  its  publication.  A sincere  desire  of 
doing  goody  was  the  sole  incentive,  in  the  discharge  of  a duty,  at  once  pleasing  and 
painful.  Herewith  placing  at  your  disposal  the  copy,  which  you  so  kindly  solicit, 
I have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

E.  LOUIS  LOWE. 

Messrs.  William  C.  Somerville, 

Frederick  A.  Beelen, 

Alfred  C.  Go  wen, 

Franklin  H.  Clack, 

Andrew  H.  Baker, 

Edward  J.  Reillv, 

Ferdinand  J.  M’Cann. 
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Fellow  Citizens  : 

I appear  before  you,  at  the  friendly  solicitation  of  the  Students 
of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  to  undertake  a laborious  and  most  responsible 
office.  Whether  or  not  my  humble  endeavors  will  meet  your  ap- 
proval, is  not  for  me  to  say.  In  any  event,  I will  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction, which  ever  results  from  a conscientious  discharge  of  duty. 
For,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I do  assure  you,  that  I come  not 
here,  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  vain  exhibition.  I come,  filled  with 
solemn  thoughts,  and  earnest  desires.  I come,  to  deal  with  facts, 
and  not  with  declamation;  to  hold  practical  communion  with  your 
intellects,  and  not  to  stir  your  passions.  If,  in  the  progress  of  this 
discourse,  I say  many  things  calculated  to  gratify  your  State-pride, 
you  will  not  suspect  me  ' * adulation : and,  if,  again,  I say  other 
wholesome,  though  unpalatable  truths,  you  will  equally  acquit  me 
of  harshness.  Truth  knows  no  compromise.  I had  rather  be  si- 
lent altogether,  than  willfully  to  suppress  the  truth.  My  design  is 
plainly  to  unfold  the  history  of  Maryland  before  you,  in  as  con- 
densed a form,  as  is  compatible  with  the  results  to  be  expected 
therefrom.  I wish  you  to  obtain,  at  least,  a general  outline  view  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  your  native  State;  in  order,  that  you  may 
be  the  better  able  to  provide  for  her  future  welfare,  in  the  wisdom 
of  your  present  course.  I will  strive,  without  love  or  fear  of  any 
man,  to  speak  freely  of  the  good  and  evil,  which  characterize  the 
history  of  Maryland.  So,  that  you  may,  iu  the  honest)  of  your 
hearts,  hold  fast  by  the  one.  and  carefully  guard  against  the  other. 
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Maryland,  then,  is  my  subject ; her  early  settlement.,  her  dif- 
ficulties, perils,  and  many  vicissitudes;  her  honor,  and  her  dishon- 
or ; and  finally,  her  complete  regeneration  and  triumph,  in  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  of  her  sons.  Truly,  it  is  a mighty  theme ! One 
more  fitting  the  inspired  epic  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  than  the  feeble 
tongue  of  one  of  the  least  amongst  you.  If,  however,  a single 
man  of  all  this  multitude,  returns  to  his  happy  fire-side,  this  even- 
ing, with  a clearer  understanding  of  the  lessons,  so  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  our  native  State,  and,  with  a sounder  ap- 
preciation of  the  duties,  which  attach  to  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship,  I shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  the  risk  and  labor  of  so 
weighty  an  undertaking,  and  prepared  for  a due  submission  to  the 
judgments  of  enlightened  criticism. 

It  may  be  well,  here,  to  remark,  that  in  gathering  the  materials 
of  this  discourse,  I have  relied  mainly  upon  the  history  of  Mary- 
land, by  John  V.  L.  M’Mahon,  whose  name  alone  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  to  every  Marylander,  for  the  truth  and  impartiality  of  his 
statements.  And,  I may  also  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  express- 
ing my  great  astonishment  and  regret,  that  this  early  effort  of  one 
of  Maryland’s  most  distinguished  sons,  should  not  have  found  its 
way  to  every  domestic  hearth,  throughou  the  State.  Filled  with 
matter  the  most  interesting  to  all  of  us—  oreathing  a spirit  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy — embracing  many  touching  recollections  of  olden 
times,  and  a wide  political  experience, — such  a work  would  aid 
much  in  forming  the  Public  Opinion  of  the  State,  by  unhinging 
the  errors,  and  dissipating  the  prejudices  of  many,  who  are  only 
wrong,  because  they  do  not  take  the  pains  to  be  right.  If  a uhole- 
somey  and,  therefore,  a cultivated  Public  Opinion  is  the  only  secure 
basis  of  our  Institutions,  such  a work  is  of  the  last  importance  to 
every  citizen  of  Maryland.  For,  no  man  can  deeply  love  that  of 
which  he  is  ignorant.  No  man  can  entertain  a really  profound  and 
all-pervading  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his  State,  unless 
somewhat  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  progress  tovvaids  malu 
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rity.  He  must,  in  the  eloquent,  language  of  Grattan,  “watch  by 
the  cradle  of  his  country,”  if  he  would  learn  to  feel  a tender  de 
votion  to  her  interests.  Otherwise,  his  is  only  an  instinctive  patri- 
otism, springing  from  the  accident  of  birth,  and  rooted  only  in  hab- 
it. He  must  do  more:  he  must  follow  her  young  steps;  observe 
every  development  of  grace  and  strength ; share,  in  spirit,  her  ev- 
ery trial,  danger,  and  triumph  ; and  thus  identify  himself  with  her 
very  life ! Such  is  the  patriotism  of  reason.  To  the  attainment 
of  such  desirable  results  the  work  of  Mr.  M'Mahon  is  eminently 
adapted.  The  pleasure  of  rendering  this  act  of  Justice  to  the  gift- 
ed historian  of  Maryland,  and  the  anxious  hope,  that  many  of  you 
may  be  induced  to  profit  by  his  labors,  must  plead  my  excuse  for 
this  digression.  Moreover,  as  I have  already  intimated,  fellow-citi- 
zens, I am  here  to-day,  endeavoring  to  accomplish  practical  good ; 
and  not  to  play  the  orator. 

No  man,  who  is  acquainted,  however  superficially,  with  the  so- 
cial progress  of  his  race,  if  he  possess  a reverent  spirit,  can  have 
failed  to  discern  the  finger  of  Providence,  regulating  every  great 
movement  of  humanity.  Hence,  even  Philosophy,  unassisted  by 
divine  revelation,  deduces  her  unanswerable  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a Supreme  Being;  ^ ad  as  it  were,  catches  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  his  eternal  attribr  as,  in  the  ever- changing  mirror  of  the  world’s 
history.  The  physical  Universe,  sublime  and  beautiful  as  it  is, 
though  affording  high  argument  of  an  over-ruling  Power,  is  but  as 
the  shadow  to  the  living  substance.  Man — his  passions  and  his 
virtues,  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  his  faculties,  and  mysterious  cra- 
vings, and  the  boundless  capacity  of  his  nature  for  good,  and  for 
evil — man  is,  emphatically,  the  perpetual  witness  of  the  God-head. 
The  history  of  man  is  the  Providence  of  God!  Herein 
lies  the  key  to  every  problem  in  the  mysterious  circle  of  life. — 
II  erein  is  involved  the  responsibility  of  men  and  of  nations. — 
Herein,  also,  are  the  causes  of  hope  and  fear  to  every  chosen  peo- 
ple. Israel,  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  was  the  chosen  de- 
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pository  of  the  religious  hopes  of  mankind  : hut,  forgetting  her 
singular  privilege  and  obligation,  she  realized  the  mournful  doom 
of  her  apostacy.  They,  “ who  had  sat  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,”  the  Gentile,  of  every  tribe  and  tongue — suc- 
ceeded to  the  bright  inheritance ; and,  Christianity,  the  perfection 
of  the  old  law,  became  the  world’s  possession.  Such  must  it  ever 
be,  as  it  was  ordained.  In  the  evolveinent  of  the  temporal  bless- 
ings which  lie  hidden  within  the  rich  bosom  of  Christianity,  as 
do  things  physical  in  the  generative  sap  of  the  earth — the  whole 
world  is  not  equally  favored.  Between  the  Muscovite  and  the 
American,  there  is  an  almost  immeasureable  distance.  The  one 
is  a freeman,  the  other  a semi-barbarian  slave.  Hence,  in  this 
Christian  progression  towards  social  amelioration,  there  are,  like- 
wise, chosen  depositories  of  the  truth.  They  are  chosen  to  con- 
serve and  to  illustrate  the  truth  before  the  world : and,  their  re- 
sponsibility is  commensurate  with  the  trust  reposed  in  them. — 
Tins  truth  is  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  man: 

YOU  ARE  ITS  FAVORED  DEPOSITARIES  : AND  ANXIOUS  NATIONS 
LOOK  TO  YOU  FOR  ITS  PRACTICAL  EXEMPLIFICATION.  Tell  me 
not,  that  x\merica  was  a gift  of  chance,  or  the  mere  reward  of  per- 
severing genius — no — the  special  b anty  of  Providence  had,  for 
ages,  blessed  her,  in  her  forest-solit  des,  as  the  future  resting-place 
of  suffering  humanity ! The  ancient  dominions  of  mankind  had 
grown  old  and  sterile.  The  blight  of  manifold  crime  was  upon 
them.  A new  world,  fidl  of  young  promise,  was  necessary  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  social  system.  The  history  of  Europe,  from 
its  settlement  by  the  northern  hordes — whose  rude  power  crushed 
the  enervated  and  unwieldy  empire  of  the  Caesars — down  to  the 
period  when  Columbus  realized  the  poetic  dream  of  centuries, — 
presents  the  one,  continuous  struggle  between  human  passion  and 
Christian  power.  That  fierce  old  race  of  men,  like  unhewn  gra- 
nite, contained  the  substance  of  much  good  beneath  the  asperities 
of  their  rough  nature.  The  elements  of  all  beauty,  and  grandeur, 
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and  strength,  lay  confusedly  in  them.  Out  of  them  were  shaped 
the  Monarchies  and  Principalities  of  Europe.  And,  greatest  of 
all,  were  the  Saxon  and  the  Frank.  But  this  struggle,  as  I have 
called  it,  was  not  always  determined  on  the  side  of  Christian  power. 
The  Church  inculcated  by  her  precepts,  and,  with  some  sad  ex- 
ceptions, by  her  example  enforced  the  equality  of  men,  as  the 
children  of  God.  Still,  the  times  were  rife  with  feudal  oppression. 
The  inspirations  of  the  Genoese  opened  to  humanity  the  asylum 
of  a new  world,  and  turned  another  page  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  finger  of  Providence  was  there ! 

It  is  not  a part  of  my  duty,  however  interesting  it  might  be,  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  first  adventurers  to  the  western  hemis- 
phere. The  monarchs  of  Europe  were  sensitively  alive  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  results  involved  in  the  discovery  of  America. — 
W e soon  find  the  energies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  arrayed  in  fierce  rivalry,  from  the  bleak  coast 
of  Labrador,  to  the  sunny  land  of  the  Montezumas.  The  ulti- 
mate dominion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  north,  is  a tale 
thrice  told.  The  consideration  of  the  general  cause  and  manner 
of  the  English  settlements,  will  lead  us  to  the  colonial  history  of 
our  own  gallant  state.  shall  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

Great  Britain  rested  h r claim  to  the  Northern  part  of  this  con- 
tinent upon  the  discover  cs  of  the  Cabots,  under  patents  from 
Henry  YU.  It  is  a fact  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  such  pa- 
tents, and  the  numerous  colonial  charters  of  subsequent  date,  ema- 
nated from  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  European  monarchs,  rather 
than  from  any  enlightened  or  philanthropic  policy.  If  a certain 
latitude  wjis,  sometimes,  allowed  to  settlers  under  the  earlier  grants, 
it  was  uniformly  attributable  to  general  indifference,  or  personal 
favoritism;  and  not  to  a just  regard  for  their  rights,  as  was  most 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  The  very 
men,  whose  toil  and  courage  gave  new  dominion  to  the  indolent 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  were  cast  away,  so  soon  as  their  work  had 
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been  accomplished.  Cabot  reduced  a continent  to  the  sceptre  of 
England,  and  “no  one  knows  his  burial-place !”  Gold  and  Pow- 
er were  the  sole  incentives  to  the  patronage  of  Kings : who,  with 
ludicrous  pomposity,  assumed  jurisdiction  over  land  and  sea  un- 
known ; whilst  they  left  to  private  adventurers  the  entire  expense, 
danger,  and  suffering,  attendant  upon  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  and  the  after  establishment  of  western  empire. 

• Such  is  the  especial  reproach  of  England.  She  only  became 
loving,  in  her  solicitude  and  interference,  when  her  love  was  more 
to  be  feared  than  her  avowed  hate.  Europe,  however,  was  active 
with  maritime  adventure.  Crowds  of  daring  men  sought  to  re- 
deem their  broken  fortunes,  and  the  new  hemisphere  was  over- 
shadowed with  crime,  and  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  red  man. 
But,  the  finger  of  Providence  was  there!  God  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  things,  “ though  they  knew  him  not!”  From  out  of  the 
womb  of  darkness  and  chaos,  a light  was  to  issue  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  world!  Ambition  had  sought  to  reduce  the  wilderness; 
and  had  failed.  Avarice  had  climbed  rugged  mountains,  and  evis- 
cerated the  earth  of  her  treasures;  but  all  in  vain!  The  foun- 
dations of  empire  had  not  been  laid.  Another  spirit,  a 
holier  energy,  a loftier  aspiration  were  requisite  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a destiny,  hlgrims,  with  girded  loins  and  sandalled 
feet, — Pilgrims,  of  devout  souls  and  “ hearts  of  controversy,”  were 
the  men  to  do  the  high  behests  of  Heaven.  A race,  born  of  sor- 
row and  nurtured  in  persecution,  was  the  seed  of  a countless  pos- 
terity, whose  moral  empire  shall  encircle  the  ends  of  the  earth. — 
The  strong  will  of  the  Puritan,  the  mild  wisdom  of  the  Quaker, 
and  the  Christian  toleration  of  the  Catholic,  were  the  elements,  in 
the  developement  of  which  were  to  be  founded  the  consitutions  of 
the  new  world.  Europe  had  betrayed  her  early  promise.  Pier 
forest-freedom  had  degenerated  into  feudal  vassalage,  and  her 
Christianity  was  steeped  in  the  blood  of  persecution.  Her  social 
state  was  based  upon  an  oppressive  formula,  recognizing  the  tlesh 
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and  not  the  spirit.  Men  ranked  according  to  the  accidents  of  birth 
and  station.  Genius  was  respected,  and  learning,  in  a measure, 
rewarded  ; yet  the  foundations  of  the  State  rested  upon  privilege. 
The  Christian  Religion  struggled  to  curb  the  pride  of  Power,  and 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  the  inculcation  of 
charity,  humility,  and  justice.  The  majority  of  her  ministers  were 
themselves  taken  from  the  body  of  the  people,  familiar  with  their 
wants,  and  full  of  sympathy  for  their  sufferings.  But,  alas!  her 
energies  were  distracted  by  unhappy  divisions.  Her  children  were 
disunited  in  the  contest;  and  a war  of  polemics  succeeded,  result- 
ing in  a war  of  blood.  Kingly  prerogative,  and  popular  tumult 
cursed  the  land.  Religion  was  fashioned  into  a cloak  for  villains, 
and  revolution  became  an  apology  for  tyrants.  The  mass  of  men 
could  comprehend  no  perfect  right  beyond  their  own  immediate 
association  in  politics  or  Religion.  Hence,  whosoever  was  in  the 
ascendency  instantly  assumed  the  protectorate  of  faith  and  reason. 
Prisons,  racks,  and  penal  codes  received  the  sanction  of  crowned 
heads  and  reverend  legislators.  Retaliation  became  the  rule  of 
conduct.  The  misguided  zeal  of  fanatics,  and  the  cold-blooded 
- policy  of  governments,  aroused  and  legalized  popular  frenzy. — 
The  Catholic  persecuted  the  Protestant;  the  Protestant  persecuted 
the  Catholic;  and  eac7  sect  of  Protestants,  as  it  rose  into  power, 
persecuted  its  dissenti  g brethren.  All  proclaimed  that  their  faith 
rested  upon  Christian  charity:  and,  yet,  each  violated  that  funda- 
mental law!  Religion  was  not  chargeable  with  persecution. — 
The  corrupt  passions  of  men,  and  not  their  creeds,  were  responsi- 
ble for  these  enormities. 

Such  was  the  mournful  condition  of  the  old  world,  when  a 
munificent  Providence  unfolded  the  treasures  of  the  new.  A no- 
ble continent  was  to  be  the  asylum  of  nations!  It  seemed,  as 
though  the  Almighty  would  give  to  mankind  a last  oppori unity 
to  redeem  the  errors,  and  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  ages:  er- 
rors, the  offspring  of  man’s  own  pride  of  heart;  sufferings,  the  just 
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punishment  of  his  folly,  and  manifold  transgression.  It  seemed, 
really,  as  though,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  mercy,  lie  would  again 
choose  a depository  for  the  social  hopes  of  the  human  race,  and 
endow  them  with  ample  means  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  bless- 
ings, which  may  be  compatible  with  this  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  light,  in  which  I view  the  discov- 
ery and  settlement  of  America:  and,  hereupon  is  based  my  con- 
ception of  the  fearful  responsibilities  of  the  American  people.  No 
portion  of  that  people  is  more  highly  favored  than  you  are.  No 
one  of  the  Colonies  contributed  more  to  the  moral  and  political 
elevation  of  this  Continent,  than  did  the  colony  of  Maryland.  No 
State,  since  the  revolution,  has  preserved  a brighter  escutcheon, 
than  has  the  one  which  gave  you  birth. 

It  is  now  my  purpose  to  sketch  the  out-line  of  her  rise  and 
progress,  in  a calm,  dispassionate,  and  impartial  manner,  as  far  as 
my  very  humble  abilities  will  enable  me  to  do. 

The  spirit  of  adventure,  which  had  long  been  on  the  decline, 
in  England,  was  revived  during  the  reign  of  James  I. ; who,  in 
1606,  issued  the  first  charter,  under  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
was  planted  in  America.  Two  rival  companies  were  incorporated. 
The  monarch  and  his  corporations  were  actuated  by  similar  pur- 
poses. Ambition,  and  the  sordid  hope  of  gain,  were  the  incentives. 
The  colonists  were  regarded  merely  as  the  instruments.  “ ATot  an 
element  of  popular  liberty  (says  Bancroft)  was  introduced  into 
their  form  of  government.”  “No  emigrant  might  withdraw  his  al- 
legiance from  king  James,  or  avow  dissent  from  the  royal  creed. 
And,  “ religion  was  specially  enjoined  to  be  established  according 
to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  church  of  England.”*  Thus,  Vir- 
ginia w its  colonized.  Her  establishment  was  most  inauspicious; 
and  her  condition,  for  many  years,  truly  deplorable.  Through 
numerous  tribulations,  however,  she  grew  apace  in  strength  and 
wisdom.  In  16:23,  the  V irginia  patents  were  cancelled,  and  she 

* Bancrofts  Hist.  U.  S.,  voi.  I,  p.  I2o. 
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was  reduced  into  absolute  dependence  upon  the  crown.  Out  of 
the  domains  formerly  secured  by  her  charter,  was  carved  the  grant 
to  the  Proprietary  of  Maryland : a circumstance  fruitful  of  much 
strife  in  after  times.  The  germ  of  New  England  had  also  been 
planted.  The  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  (subsequently  con- 
firmed by  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,)  and  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  (established  by  the  same  corporation,)  were  the 
nuclei,  around  which  the  colonial  power  of  the  north  gathered 
strength  and  consistency.  The  former  settlement,  consisted  of  men 
who  had  ded  from  their  native  laud  to  escape  the  intolerance  of 
the  hierarchy,  by  law,  established;  and,  after  a temporary  sojourn 
in  Holland,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  new  world.  Both  were 
left  to  their  own  energies,  by  the  mercenary  capitalists,  whose  sole 
object,  in  every  case,  was  to  realize  profit,  by  means  of  their  royal 
charters.  England  forever  speculated  on  the  toil  of  her  exiled 
children!  Whilst  the  Puritans  were  }et  struggling  with  the  dan- 
gers and  miseries,  which  beset  their  infant  colony,  another  band  of. 
persecuted  men  were  preparing  to  seek  refuge,  in  the  wilderness, 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  same  hierarchy.  The  “Mayflower” 
had  survived  the  perils  of  the  ocean;  and,  from  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth, the  prayers  of  grateful  Pilgrims  had  ascended  to  the  throne 
of  God!  The  “Ark”  and  the  “Dove”  were  now  to  essay  the 
stormy  deep,  freighted  with  a new  covenaut  of  peace  and  love ! 
Another  clement  was  to  be  thro  *n  into  the  mystic  crucible  of  hu- 
man destiny.  The  standard  of  religious  freedom  was  to 

BE  REARED  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  St.  Mary’s! 

George  Calvert,  the  father  of  the  first  Proprietary  of  Mary- 
land, was  the  especial  favorite  of  James  I.  Whilst  occupying  the 
high  position  of  Secretary  to  the  King,  he  had  obtained  a grant, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  colonize  a province  of  New 
Foundland.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  failure,  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  visited  the  colony  of  Virginia.  He  was 
inhospitably  received  by  a people,  whose  main  character!  tic  was 
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hospitality.  The  fanatical  fears  and  prejudices  of  England  had, 
as  vve  have  seen,  been  regularly  fastened  upon  Virginia,  by  the 
very  terms  of  her  first  charter;  and,  under  such  influences,  her 
Assembly  tendered  the  oath  of  allegiance,  so  framed,  as  to  be  in- 
consistent with  Calvert’s  belief  as  a Catholic.  He  immediately 
left;  and*,  having  explored  the  countries  lying  on  the  Chesapeake, 
returned  to  England,  and  applied  to  Charles  for  a patent.  The 
high  estimation,  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  King,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  many  eminent  services,  which  he  had  rendered,  du- 
ring his  official  career,  secured  for  him  a favorable  hearing.  His 
request  was  granted.  Ilis  charter,  doubtlessly  prepared  by  himself, 
was  all  in  readiness  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal — when 
lo!  in  the  mysterious  Providence  of  God,  he  was  summoned  from 
his  mortal  pilgrimage.  The  monarch,  however,  faithful  to  his  en- 
gagement, granted  the  patent  to  Cecilius,  the  son  and  heir  of 
George  Calvert,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1632. 

Hence  we  date  the  diversified  and  most  interesting  history  of 
our  State. 

The  mild,  liberal,  and  moral  spirit  of  the  father  was  character- 
istically impressed  upon  the  charter  thus  granted  to  the  son  : which 
strongly  corroborates  the  opinion,  that  he  himself  was  its  author. 
Although,  very  naturally,  imbued  to  a considerable  extent,  with 
the  aristocratic  and  loyal  spirit  of  an  English  subject,  still,  he  made 
ample  provision  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists.  Al- 
though, too,  he  had  felt  the  sting  of  religious  intolerance,  and  had 
been  numbered  amongst  the  “proscribed,”  on  his  conversion  to 
the  faith  of  the  Catholic  religion,  still,  he  insured  to  all  Christian 
men  the  most  perfect  exercise  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Nor 
was  it  a mere  parchment-guarantee.  Never,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Maryland,  down  to  the  period  when  her  Proprietary  gov- 
ernment was  suspended,  could  she  blush  for  the  commission  of 
one  act  of  authorized  intolerance  against  any  denomination  of 
Christians.  To  be  sure,  Christianity  was  made  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
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and  was,  in  some  measure,  the  boundary-line  of  political  franchise. 
The  unhappy  child  of  the  Synagogue  was  still  doomed  to  bear 
the  mark  of  an  outcast,  and  was  unjustly  debarred  the  privileges 
of  a freeman.  Even  so;  Calvert,  and  his  colonists  after  him, 
made  giant  strides  in  advance  of  the  age.  Maryland  established 
the  principle,  and,  above  all,  the  practice  of  Christian  toleration,  in 
the  new  hemisphere,  and  laid  the  ground-work  for  the  complete 
superstructure,  which  was,  aflerwards,  reared  by  the  hands  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  his  illustrious  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of  truth.  She 
was  the  first  to  give  “ religious  liberty  a home,  its  only  home  in 
the  wide  world:”*  where  “ the  disfranchised  friends  of 

PRELACY  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  THE  PURITANS  FROM  VIR- 
GINIA, WERE  WELCOME  TO  EQ.UAL  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE  AND 

political  rights.”  f Such  is  a sample , only,  of  the  honorable 
and  impartial  testimony  of  Bancroft ; who  is  more  than  sustained 
by  the  eloquent  historian  of  Maryland.  I say  it  not  in  triumph. 
It  is  a recorded  truth.  Indeed,  the  contrast  is  too  mournful  for 
triumph ! It  was,  truly,  most  lamentable,  to  see  men  who  had 
fled  from  the  old  world,  to  secure  a peaceful  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  themselves,  and  their  children  after  them, 
persecuting  their  fellow-men  for  a difference  in  creed!  Maryland 
did  not,  and  could  not  rejoice  in  the  contrast.  She  only  endeav- 
ored to  teach  a better  lesson,  and  to  exemplify  her  teaching  by  her 
practice. 

The  charter  of  Maryland,  unlike  any  other,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown,  secured  to  the  emigrants  a liberal  share  of 
legislative  power.  “ Representative  government  was  indissolubly 
connected  with  it;  and  it  was  especially  provided  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  absolute  Proprietary  should  not  extend  to  the  life,  free- 
hold, or  estate  of  any  emigrant.”  J They  were  not  bound  by  the 
cramping  trammels  which  were  imposed  upon  many  of  the  other 


* Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  I,  p.  247. 
f Ibid,  p.  257.  \ Ibid,  p.  242. 
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colonies.  The  evil-eye  of  royalty  was  forever  blighting  the  young1 
efforts  of  those  provinces,  which  fell  more  immediately  under  its 
control.  Maryland  was  especially  favored  in  being  removed,  by 
her  charter,  beyond  the  ordinary  supervision  of  the  crown.  She 
looked  only  to  the  paternal  administration  of  the  Proprietary, 
whose  interests  were  wholly  identified  with  her  advancement,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  intertwined  with  those  of  her  people. — 
The  commercial  privileges  and  exemptions  secured  by  the  charter, 
were  without  parallel  in  colonial  history.  So  extensive  were  they, 
and  so  admirably  guarded,  that  an  after  apologist  of  Parliamentary 
usurpation  was  constrained  to  admit  the  peculiar  claims  of  Mary- 
land, as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  other  colonies,  in  their  general 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  British  monopoly. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  were  the  prominent  features  of  t he  an- 
cient and  venerable  charter  of  our  state.  Imperfect  as  it  was,  esti- 
mated by  our  modern  ideas  of  human  right,  still  it  contained,  at 
least  partially,  the  germs  of  our  present  social  and  political  condi- 
tion; as  is  demonstrated  by  the  unconscious  facility,  with  which 
the  transitions  of  popular  influence  were  effected.  For,  though  its 
provisions  were  made  in  general  terms,  yet  the  material  of  free- 
dom was  there ; which,  in  the  progress  of  events,  was  drawn  out 
and  elaborated  by  the  skill  and  sturdy  spirit  of  our  forefathers. — 
“ As,  in  his  charter,  the  Proprietary  had  taken  from  himself,  and 
his  successors,  all  arbitrary  power,  by  establishing  the  legislative 
franchise  of  the  people;  so  he  took  from  them  the  means  of  being 
intolerant  in  religion,  by  securing  to  all  present  and  future  liege 
people  of  the  English  king,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party, 
free  leave  to  transport  themselves  and  their  families  to  Maryland.”* 
The  beginning  of  these  things  was  as  the  humble  rivulet:  but,  a 
thousand  tributary  streams  soon  poured  in  their  silent  waters,  until 
the  torrent  gathered  strength  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  for- 

* Banc.  vol.  1.,  p.  243. 
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eign  dominion.  Time  alone  was  wanting.  Time  alone  could  he 
the  Architect  of  American  Liberties. 

Sorrowful,  yet  full  of  hope,  the  two  hundred  Pilgrims  had  bid- 
den adieu  to  old  England,  the  home  of  their  childhood,  the  mo- 
ther-land of  hallowed  reminiscence;  and,  amid  the  deep  solitudes 
of  nature,  they  had  sought  the  peace  of  God,  and  relief  from  the 
persecutions  of  men.  They  came  in  charity  ; for  the  red  man 
suffered  no  wrong  at  their  hands.  He  exchanged  with  them  his 
lands,  for  what  to  him  was  more  valuable.  He  gave  to  them  his 
confidence;  and  they  did  not  abuse  it.  Maryland  has  no  Indian 
blood  upon  her!  None  was  shed — save  under  the  imperative  law 
of  self-defence.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of 
her  own  kith  and  kin,  her  efi'orts  to  civilize  the  savage  would, 
doubtlessly,  have  proved  successful.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Mary’s,  our  Pilgrim-fathers  had  proclaimed  the  Christian  faith ; 
and  the  untutored  child  of  the  forest  was  pliant  to  their  teachings. 
Their  wisdom  commanded  his  respect;  and  their  mildness  secured 
the  generous  love  of  his  wild  heart.  All  things  gave  promise  of 
success.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained.  The  cradle  of  the  infant 
colony  was  destined  to  he  rocked  in  trouble.  Suffering  is  the  law 
of  human  greatness,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  man,  or 
the  people,  truly  great,  must  submit  to  the  probation,  before  they 
can  enter  upon  the  duty  of  their  calling.  So  was  it  with  Mary- 
land. Her  first  song  of  deliverance,  which  startled  the  forest-soli- 
tudes from  their  sleep  of  ages,  was  echoed  back,  commingled  with 
the  murmurings  of  a sister-colony.  She  was  immediately  involved 
in  the  painful  controversies  with  Virginia,  which  harassed  her  gov- 
ernment, and  subjected  ber  people  to  countless  vexations  and  suf- 
ferings. Virginia  held  herself  aggrieved  by  the  invasion  of  her 
ancient  charter  rights,  in  the  grant  to  Baltimore.  She  had  been 
reduced,  as  I have  already  said,  to  the  dependent  condition  of  a 
royal  province,  by  the  cancelling  of  her  patents,  in  1023.  Her 
domains  had,  consequently,  by  the  principles  of  English  law,  re- 
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verted  to  the  crown.  In  the  exercise  of  royal  prerogative,  the 
monarch  had  carved  out  a portion  of  those  domains:  and  hence 
the  bitter  opposition  to  the  Proprietary  of  Maryland.  This  unfor- 
tunate disagreement  was  not  a little  increased  by  the  reckless  en- 
mity of  Clayborne,  who,  under  the  authority  of  Virginia,  had 
made  settlements  within  the  boundaries  of  Maryland,  previous  to 
Calvert’s  application  for  a charter.  The  clamors  of  Virginia  filled 
the  court  of  England.  Under  every  change,  in  peace  or  revolu- 
tion, before  the  King,  Parliament,  or  Protector,  Virginia  persevered, 
year  after  year,  in  her  determined  resistance  to  the  charter  of  Ma- 
ryland. Clayborne,  the  evil-genius  of  the  colony,  commenced  his 
temerous  career  of  rebellion;  which  perpetually  worried,  and,  in 
the  end,  hastened  the  suspension  of  the  Proprietary  government. 
The  fierce  ire  of  the  savage  was  aroused  by  the  seductive  intrigues 
of  this  daring  man;  and  the  colonists  were  exposed,  in. their  early 
weakness,  to  all  the  evils  of  Indian  hostility.  At  a later  period, 
too,  Maryland  was  vexed  by  the  territorial  controversies  with  the 
Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania;  whose  grant  was  subsequent  to  that 
of  Calvert. 

Amidst  these,  and  many  other  severe  trials,  the  Proprietary  was 
firm,  but  peaceful.  If  he  suffered  injustice  in  the  result,  it  was 
only  effected  by  a system  of  intrigue  on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
to  which  he  never  found  himself  willing  to  resort.  His  domains 
had  been  defined  with  a studious  accuracy,  unequalled  by  any 
other  charter.  Still  he  was  doomed  to  interminable  contests ; and 
ultimately  saw  his  province  curtailed  of  her  fairest  possessions. — 
The  peculiar  position  of  Calvert  towards  the  mother-country,  ren- 
dered efficient  opposition  impracticable.  To  the  monarchs  he  was 
ever  the  especial  object  of  jealous  dislike,  as  the  almost  irrespon- 
sible executive  of  a flourishing  colony.  Nor  was  he  a favorite 
with  the  English  Parliament,  who  soon  discovered,  in  the  explicit 
provisions  of  his  charter,  an  alarming  barrier  to  their  commercial 
usurpation,  which  could  only  be  surmounted  by  a bold  and  open 
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disregard  of  plighted  faith.  The  great  seal  of  England  stared  them 
in  the  face!  Maryland  was  invulnerable.  Hence  it  may,  with 
perfect  safety,  be  asserted,  that  she  never  had  the  good  will  of  the 
mother-country,  from  the  moment  when  first  she  rose  into  conse- 
quence, by  the  increase  of  her  population  and  the  expansion  of 
her  resources.  And  yet,  so  well  were  the  people  secured  by  the 
panoply  of  their  charter,  that,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes,  which  har- 
assed the  surrounding  colonies,  Maryland  grew  apace  in  the  still- 
ness of  her  forest-homes,  until  the  miserable  feuds  of  her  own 
children  plunged  her  into  a gulf  of  shame  and  sorrow.  Her  Pro- 
prietary wras  ever  characterized  by  a paternal  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  Her  people  wrere  ever  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  to  the  uttermost  extent  of  the  British  constitution. — 
u Her  first  Assembly  had  vindicated  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  ; 
the  second  had  asserted  its  claims  to  original  jurisdiction ; the  third 
examined  its  obligations,  and,  though  not  all  its  acts  wrere  carried 
through  the  forms  essential  to  their  validity,  it  yet  displayed  the 
spirit  of  the  people  and  the  times,  by  framing  a declaration  of 
rights.”  * And  again,  “ throughout  the  whole  colonial  legislation 
of  Maryland,  the  body  representing  the  people,  in  its  support  of 
the  interests  and  civil  liberties  of  the  province,  wTas  never  guilty 
of  timidity  or  treachery.”  f In  a short  time,  a systematic  Assem- 
bly was  organized;  of  which  the  lower  house  was  elected  by  the 
people,  the  upper  commissioned  by  the  Proprietary.  Although  this 
latter  presented,  in  theory,  the  wrorst  form  of  aristocracy,  yet  it  is 
remarkable  fact,  that,  in  practice,  the  council  seldom  oiTered  ef- 
fective resistance  to  the  gradual  developement  of  the  democratic 
principle.  The  internal  regulation  of  the  colony  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  popular  branch.  The  right  of  self-taxation  was  stead- 
ily enforced.  Indeed,  we  find,  at  an  early  day,  that  fearless  spirit 
tempered  by  a wise  moderation,  which,  in  after  times,  commanded 
the  universal  respect  of  the  colonies,  and  convinced  Great  Britain 


* Banc.  vol.  I.,  p.  230. 
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that  armies  and  navies  might  annihilate , but  could  never  subdue 
the  sons  of  Pilgrim  Sires!  To  be  sure,  we  must  confess,  that 
some  of  the  elements  of  democratic  liberty,  as  now  understood, 
were  not  as  active  under  Proprietary,  as  under  charter  governments. 
In  some  respects  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  in  advance 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  not  be  hasty,  however,  in 
pronouncing  judgment.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  their  rapid 
and  unskillful  strides  accomplished  more,  in  the  general  result, 
than  did  the  steady  progress  of  their  less  noisy  brethren.  All  sub- 
stantial good  is  best  secured  gradually  and  unconsciously.  I would 
not  detract  one  iota  from  the  merit,  nor  shear  one  beam  from 
the  glory  of  our  sister-states.  Par  be  such  ungenerous  and  igno- 
ble envy  from  the  heart  of  a Marylander!  Let  honor  be  given  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  Nor,  can  we  forget  that  Rhode  Island  was 
one  of  the  first  to  follow  the  illustrious  example  of  our  native  state 
in  proclaiming  the  emancipation  of  conscience ! Again,  I repeat, 
let  honor  be  given  to  whom  honor  is  due.  I cannot,  however, 
against  my  honest  belief,  see  Maryland  postponed  to  any  other,  in 
regard  to  the  effective  energies  of  her  early  body-politic.  She  was, 
by  virtue  of  her  charter,  by  the  practical  formation  and  enforce- 
ment of  her  laws,  and  bv  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  her  sons, 
eminently  qualified  to  work  out  her  part  in  the  great  drama — and 
she  did  so!  Her  people  had  their  rights;  her  Proprietary  had  his: 
and  so  distinct  was  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  that  the 
internal  harmony  of  the  government  was,  comparatively,  but  sel- 
dom disturbed  by  a conflict  of  powers.  When  such  conflicts  did 
occur,  they  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  further  enlargement 
of  popular  influence.  The  charter-colonies  were,  to  a considerable 
extent,  left  free  in  the  regulation  of  their  internal  polity.  The 
royal  provinces,  on  the  other  extreme,  were  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  crown.  Maryland,  possessing  the  best  form  of  Propri- 
etary-government, rested  upon  a close  adjustment  of  executive  pre- 
rogative and  popular  legislation.  Internal  peace  and  gradual  ad- 
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vancement  were  the  results.  Such  a form  of  administration  would 
be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  present  condition  of  things:  but,  we 
must  remember,  that  infants  are  fed  upon  milk,  and  adults  upon 
strong  viands ! Maryland  was  then  young,  inexperienced,  daily 
progressing  towards  the  maturity  of  thought  and  power,  which  she 
only  attained  in  the  severe  school  of  the  revolutionary  contest. — 
Her  government  was  admirably  adapted  to  her  then  existing  social 
economy.  Time  ripened,  with  every  revolving  season,  the  wisdom 
of  her  people ; and  her  institutions  gradually  expanded  their  sym- 
metrical forms;  until,  finally,  she  assumed  the  respectable  attitude 
which  she  now  maintains  amongst  the  states  of  the  Union.  The 
best  assurance  of  the  fitness  of  the  Proprietary  government  to  the 
wants  of  the  young  colony,  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady  attach- 
ment, with  which  the  people  sustained  it.  Even  upon  the  dark 
torrent  which,  in  after  times,  swept  over  the  ancient  land-marks  of 
the  government,  a close  observer  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  evi- 
dences rather  of  stormy  excitement,  than  of  slowly  accumulating 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  people  loved  the  Pro- 
prietary, who  was  to  them, — as  has  been  beautifully  said, — more 
the  Pater-familias,  than  the  cold  executor  of  the  law.  The 
blessings  of  peace  were  around  them  at  home,  however  disturbed 
by  the  violence  of  external  enemies.  If  their  bodies  toiled,  their 
souls  were  free ! In  practical  obedience  to  the  great  command — 
“ Earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,” — they  found  a con- 
tentment and  a joy  unknown  to  the  luxurious  sinecure  upon  the 
throne  of  England.  From  the  fountain-head  of  old  St.  Mary’s 
the  streams  of  population  wended  their  quiet  way  though  forest 
and  glade,  until  the  whole  wilderness  “ blossomed  like  the  rose.” 
With  simplicity  of  heart,  this  handful  of  earnest  men  (unasso- 
ciated in  outward  action,  but,  in  fact,  unconsciously  co-operating 
with  their  brethren  of  the  North  and  the  South,)  were  now  com- 
bining and  developing  the  elements  of  a nationality,  destined,  at  a 
future  day,  to  revolutionize  the  ancient  order  of  things.  Neither 
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Indian  ferocity,  nor  Anglo-Saxon  selfishness  could  stop  their  pro- 
gress. They  grew  hourly  in  wealth,  intelligence  and  power. — 
England  strived  to  drag  them  from  their  Proprietary  freedom  into 
the  miserable  servitude  of  a royal  province : they  steadily  resisted. 
She  exhausted  every  Machiavelian  art  to  chain  their  commerce  to 
the  mammon-rule  of  her  bloated  monopolies:  they  again  resisted. 
Her  shameless  Parliament  enforced  their  iniquitous  contempt  of 
chartered  rights  by  the  power  of  the  law;  whilst  the  polished  ar- 
guments of  the  bayonet  were  glimmering  in  the  distance : they 
submitted,  only  through  present  inability  to  resist;  and  bided  the 
workings  of  time.  Such  was  Maryland,  in  the  first  epoch  of  her 
career.  But,  alas!  the  hour  of  her  prevarication  was  approaching! 
Turbulent  and  unscrupulous  men  were  meditating  hideous  ruin. 
Civil  commotion  lifted  its  viper-head  from  amidst  the  flowers  of 
peace.  The  reptile  of  religious  bigotry,  fresh  from  the  den  of 
English  persecution,  envenomed  the  public  mind.  Demagogues, 
courtly  sycophants,  and  saintly  hypocrites  all  combined,  in  one  un- 
holy effort,  to  feed  the  cancerous  disease,  which  corroded  the  love- 
liest feature  of  human  liberty.  Maryland  forgot  her  ancient  glory  ! 
What  cared  intriguing  men  for  the  memory  of  olden  times? — 
What  cared  they  for  the  remembrance  of  Calvert’s  liberality,  and 
the  practical  tolerance  of  the  Pilgrims  ? Not  a jot.  The  honor 
and  the  happiness  of  Maryland  were  but  as  a grain  of  dust  in  the 
scale,  when  weighed  with  their  selfish  purposes.  I speak  it  plain- 
ly, fellow-citizens,  for  it  is  true ; and  it  is  time  that  the  present 
generation  should  know  it,  and  think  well  on  it:  for  if  there  be 
one  lesson  more  dear  to  Maryland  than  another,  it  is  the  one  taught 
by  the  history  of  this  period.  Aml,'l  would  rather  never  breathe 
again,  than  be  guilty  of  the  cowardly  concealment  of  a single  un- 
palatable truth.  I repeat  it,  Maryland  forgot  her  ancient 
glory  ! Hence  the  odious  appeals  to  popular  passion  ; hence  the 
utter  contempt  for  the  religious  rights  of  man;  hence  the  Catholic 
was  disfranchised  in  the  very  colony,  which  bad  been  settled  by 
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the  toil  of  his  forefathers ! As  there  is  a Heaven  above  me,  I speak 
it  not  in  bitterness,  but  in  deep,  deep  sorrow.  It  is  the  one  blot 
upon  the  honor  of  Maryland.  Look  at  it,  fellow-citizens — look  at 
it,  steadily  and  calmly ; and  in  the  contemplation,  learn  to  abhor, 
from  the  depths  of  your  hearts,  the  crime  of  disputing  with  the 
Almighty  the  empire  of  man’s  conscience.  For,  if  it  be  an  of- 
fence for  proud  rulers  to  enslave  the  bodies  of  men,  it  is  a blas- 
phemy to  chain  the  imperishable  soul  to  the  footstool  of  earthly 
power!  Away  with  cant,  and  miserable  imposition — Let  them  be 
hurled  back  into  the  abyss  of  European  iniquity,  where  they  were 
first  framed  to  mock  the  anguish  of  suffering  men  ! They  are  for- 
eign to  the  genius  of  our  hallowed  soil ; and  fit  only  for  the  rotten- 
ness of  Despotisms,  whose  iron-rule  crushed  one  fair  hemisphere, 
and  created  the  necessity  for  another.  That  other  has  been  given 
to  you  for  the  earthly  redemption  of  your  brethren.  Take  heed, 
then,  that  ye  stand  forever  upon  the  foundations  of  Christian  love 
and  human  right.  “ All  men  are  born  free  and  equal.”  All 
men  have  hearts  to  feel,  intellects  to  comprehend,  capacities  for 
multifarious  good.  All  men  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  universal 
freedom : freedom  in  society,  whereby  to  elevate  themselves,  each 
man  according  to  the  power,  which  is  in  him  ; freedom  in  govern- 
ment, whereby  to  participate  in  framing  the  laws,  which  control 
“ life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness freedom  in  religion, 
whereby  to  choose  each  man  his  own  creed,  in  obedience  to  the 
honest  dictates  of  conscience.  Be  that  choice  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
it  is  not  for  human  power  to  over-rule  or  to  punish.  The  rights  of 
conscience  are  amongst  those,  which  man  never  surrendered  in  the 
organization  of  society.  T^hey  are  the  greatest  of  his  reserved 
rights!  As  compared  with  them,  even  the  cardinal  law  of  self-de- 
fence is  but  a shadow — for  what  is  the  safety  of  this  perishable 
body,  if  the  immortal  spirit  must  pine  in  servitude?  Such  is  the 
law  of  reason,  and  the  inherent  right  of  humanity:  and  he  is  a 
traitor  to  God,  and  to  man,  who  dare3  to  fetter  that  law  with  penal 
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codes,  or  to  subject  that  right  to  the  persecutions  of  a distorted  pub- 
lic opinion. 

No  sooner  had  the  Indian  hostilities,  which  the  reckless  Clay- 
borne  had  excited  against  the  colony,  been  suppressed,  than  we 
find  him  fomenting  a rebellion,  the  success  of  which  compelled 
the  Proprietary  to  seek  refuge  in  Virginia.  The  Proprietary  had 
been  again  restored  by  a general  amnesty.  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament  were  at  open  war.  England  was  convulsed  with  the 
throes  of  revolution.  Maryland  cautiously  avoided  identifying  her- 
self with  either  side.  The  cause  of  the  Commonwealth  triumph- 
ed ; and  Parliament  ordered  the  reduction  of  the  colonies.  Mary- 
land had  not  been  included  in  the  ordinance;  but  the  intermina- 
ble hatred  of  Clayborne  pursued  her.  Under  the  commission  is- 
sued to  himself  and  others,  he  forced  the  submission  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Maryland  was  torn  by  discord.  The  efforts  of  Stone  to 
re-instate  the  Proprietary  government  were  defeated ; and  the  col- 
ony was  placed  under  Commissioners  appointed  by  Clayborne. — 
Intolerance  followed  : the  Assembly  disfranchised  the  entire  Cath- 
olic body.  The  bitterness  of  the  English  struggle  had  been  infu- 
sed into  the  public  sentiment  of  Maryland.  The  cold  policy  of 
Cromwell  induced  him  to  pursue  a course  of  silent  indifference. 
He  was  anxious  to  continue  the  dependence  of  the  colony  and  the 
good-will  of  his  adherents.  Finally,  however,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, the  Proprietary  was  restored  in  165S,  by  treaty  of  surrender. 
The  peace  of  the  government  was  again  embroiled  by  the  ungrate- 
ful treachery  of  Fendal.  Elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Governor,  he 
exerted  the  influence  of  his  station  to  overthrow  the  Proprietary. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  by  his  authority,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Virginia,  the  Proprietary  quelled  these  factions,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  old  order  of  things.  On  the  death  of  Cecilius,  in  1GT5, 
his  son  George  Calvert  succeeded  to  his  honors  and  his  troubles. 
Attempts  were  made  to  establish  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
colony,  by  law,  with  the  accompanying  endowment  of  lands. — 
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The  new  Proprietary  resisted.  He  planted  himself  “ upon  the 
permanent  law  of  the  State,  tolerating-  all  Christians,  and  establish- 
ing none.”  # He  was  further  harassed  by  the  old  complaints  of 
Virginia ; whilst  the  king  was  heaping  restrictions  upon  the  trade 
of  the  colony,  and  threatening  the  revocation  of  the  charter.  Cal- 
vert reposed  not  on  a bed  of  roses!  A new  era  was  coming,  nay, 
had  actually  come,  and  was  progressing  towards  the  ruin  of  his 
power,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  colony.  In  16S0  the  elements  of 
the  u Protestant  revolution”  became  discernible  in  the  workings  of 
the  public  mind.  Although  the  rebellious  attempts  made  at  this 
period,  by  a few  factious  spirits,  were  promptly  discountenanced 
by  the  people,  who  still  felt  an  attachment  for  the  Proprietary,  yet 
“ the  cry  of  £ no  popery’  was  abroad  to  excite  apprehension  f 
and  dishonest  men  were  eagerly  waiting  to  ride  into  power  upon 
the  coming  storm.  The  accession  of  James  II.  led  to  the  angry 
broils,  which  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  William  of  Orange,  upon 
the  broken  fortunes  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  The  volcanic  agita- 
tions of  England  were  sensibly  felt  in  Maryland.  In  16S8  we  still 
see  the  people  of  Maryland,  u dwelling  under  the  Proprietary  gov- 
ernment in  apparent  security  and  contentment.’''^  A few  more 
years  elapse,  and  we  find  the  old  land-marks  swept  away,  and  the 
destinies  of  Maryland  committed  to  the  keeping  of  strange  hands. 
The  manner  of  the  change  is  buried  in  forgetfulness,  as  we  have 
no  record  evidence  of  the  time.  It  is  a fact,  strange  but  true,  (ac- 
cording to  McMahon,)  that  whilst  the  Protestant  revolution  “ was 
avowedly  originated  and  conducted  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
the  Protestant  religion,”  there  is  not  the  first  trace  of  evidence  that 
the  free  exercise  of  that  religion  by  its  professors  was  ever,  for  a 
moment,  endangered  or  restricted.  “The  articles  of  grievances  ex- 
hibited by  the  lower  to  the  upper  house,  at  the  session  of  16SS, 
do  not  ascribe  a single  act  of  deliberate  oppression  or  wanton  exer- 

* McMahon,  vol.  I,  p.  216. 
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cise  of  power  immediately  to  the  Proprietary  or  his  Governors. — 
They  do  not  (continues  the  historian,)  even  insinuate  the  slightest 
clanger  to  the  Protestant  religion,  or  impute  to  the  Proprietary  ad- 
ministration a single  act  or  intention  militating  against  the  free  en- 
joyment and  exercise  of  it.”  * Fanatical  men  had  poisoned  (he 
public  mind ; a groundless  revolution  had  hurled  the  Proprietary 
from  his  ancient  dominion ; and,  at  the  express  solicitation  of  the 
rebellious  “ Associators,”  Maryland  was  placed  in  the  humiliating 
attitude  of  a royal  province.  King  William  assumed  the  Execu- 
tive power:  and,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1692,  Sir  Lionel  Copley,  by 
royal  appointment,  dissolved  the  revolutionary  convention,  and 
undertook  the  government  of  the  province.  The  first  act  of  the 
new  Assembly  wns  “ the  act  of  recognition  of  William  and  Mary;” 
by  the  second,  “the  Church  of  England  was  formally  established.” 
“ Thus,  (continues  McMahon,)  was  introduced,  for  the  first  time, 
in  Maryland,  a church  establishment  sustained  by  law,  and  fed  by 
general  taxation.”  f The  Catholic,  the  Puritan,  the  Quaker,  and 
every  other  Non-conformist,  was  taxed  to  support  a form  of  wor- 
ship, which  they  repudiated.  Under  the  old  system,  every  man 
had  paid  his  own  preacher.  Upon  the  improved  plan,  the  whole 
people  now  paid  the  ministers  of  the  dominant  party.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me,  fellow-citizens,  to  comment  upon  such  a state  of 
things.  The  union  of  church  and  state  is  a curse  to  both.  For- 
tunately,  it  is  becoming  an  obsolete  idea.  It  is  loudly  condemned 
by  all  liberal  political  economists  of  the  age,  as  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  religion 
itself.  However  such  an  union  might  have  aided,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity,  to  check  the  rude  power  of  semi-barbarous 
kings,  and  to  curb  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  multitude — all 
agree  that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  progress  of 
modern  civilization.  The  Church  is  for  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
men ; the  State  for  their  temporal  government.  Both  are  distinct 
* McMahon,  vol.  I,  p.  230.  f Ibid,  p.  243. 
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and  independent  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action.  Neither  is 
as  sound  and  effective,  as  when  disconnected  from  the  other:  and 
neither  can  undertake  to  regulate  the  other,  without  endangering 
the  harmony  of  both.  The  example  of  all  Europe  illustrates  the 
truth  of  the  position.  Maryland  herself,  during  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering,  gave  sad  testimony  in  the  tears  of  her 
persecuted  children.  When  united,  Ministers  learn  to  forget  the 
“ scrip  and  staff,”  and  to  hanker  after  the  “ loaves  and  fishes”  in 
the  gift  of  the  state;  and  Statesmen  learn  to  coerce  the  moral 
power  of  the  clergy,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  despotism.  This 
truth  is  written  upon  the  earth  in  characters  of  fire  and  blood. — 
The  private  feuds  and  public  wars,  which  filled  Europe  with 
ghastly  sights — the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  faggot,  which  lacer- 
ated and  consumed  her  victims  of  religious  bigotry, — all  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  the  advocate  of  “Church  and  State.”  And  no 
denomination  of  Christians  need  trouble  themselves  about  the  mote 
in  their  neighbor’s  eye;  for  they  each  have  a beam  in  their  own. 
Under  a thousand  different  forms,  they  have  all  persecuted  : some 
by  the  rack;  some  by  penal  codes;  and  some  by  the  infinite  tor- 
ture of  public  opinion.  It  is  a folly  as  well  as  a crime,  to  spend 
their  hours  in  mutual  crimination.  Let  them,  rather,  seek  to  for- 
get the  errors  of  their  brethren,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  re- 
minded of  their  own.  Let  all  study  the  historical  teachings  of 
their  native  land,  and  treasure  up  the  wisdom  thereby  imparted. 
It  is  mainly  with  this  view,  that  I have  consented  to  unfold  the 
history  of  Maryland,  to-day;  and  to  point  out  the  disfigurements 
upon  her  colonial  honor.  Truly,  ’tis  an  ungracious  duty,  fellow- 
citizens!  And  I knew  it,  when  I undertook  it.  But,  allow  me  to 
say,  that  the  people  have  more  to  fear  from  soft  eulogies  than  from 
honest  truth.  They  have  any  number  of  battering  deceivers; 
but  it  is  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  number  of  frank  advisers  is  very 
small.  But  to  return. 
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King  William  had  the  sagacity  to  emancipate,  in  a measure, 
the  great  body  of  protestant  dissenters  in  England,  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  established  church.  Not  so  in  Maryland  ! All  who 
dissented  from  the  Episcopal  church — Protestants  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics— were  proscribed  and  disfranchised.  Even  the  peaceful  con- 
venticles of  the  Quakers  were  classed  amongst  “ Unlawful  As- 
semblies and  afforded  material  for  prosecution!  However,  in 
1702,  the  English  toleration-act  was  extended  to  all  protestant  dis- 
senters in  the  colony.  The  Catholic  was  now  the  only  one  under 
the  brand  of  intolerance.  And  so  he  remained  until  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  <;Thus,  (says  McMahon,)  in  a colony,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Catholics,  and  grew  up  to  power  and  happiness  un- 
der the  government  of  a Catholic,  the  Catholic  inhabitant  was  the 
only  victim  of  intolerance /”  # It  is  not  necessary,  fellow-citizens, 
nor  have  I the  inclination,  to  trace  the  painful  details  of  this  un- 
just and  ungenerous  policy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  not  only 
reached  to  the  complete  disfranchisement  of  its  victim,  but  it  pur- 
sued him  into  the  retirement  of  domestic  life,  subjecting  him  to 
injury  and  insult,  and  lacerating  every  feeling  of  his  heart. 

The  protestant  revolution  effected  no  fundamental  change  in 
the  political  condition  of  Maryland,  though  her  social  complexion 
had  altered  much  with  the  varying  hues  of  public  sentiment. — 
The  favored  portion  of  the  people  retained  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  privileges.  Their  actual  progress,  however,  during  the 
royal  administration,  was  slow  and  monotonous.  The  population 
of  the  colony  advanced  with  less  rapidity:  and  “ her  power  and 
resources  were  but  little  increased,”  although  she  had  all  of  the 
elements  of  both.  The  intolerant  dominion  of  the  hierarcy  re- 
moved the  main  inducements  to  the  great  body  of  foreign  emi- 
grants, of  every  religious  denomination,  other  than  the  one  by  law 
established.  The  Puritan,  Quaker,  and  all  dissenting  Protestants, 
felt,  that  they  had  no  more  to  expect  in  Maryland,  than  what  they 

* McMahon,  vol.  1.,  p.  246. 
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would  leave  behind  them  in  England.  The  unfortunate  Catholic 
emigrant  would  have  steered  clear  of  Sylla,  only  to  be  dashed 
against  Chary bdis!  # Furthermore,  the  commerce  of  the  colony 
was  miserably  shackled  by  British  monopolists  and  shippers,  who 
possessed  the  almost  entire  control  of  mercantile  operations;  and 
the  people  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
England  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  In  the  midst  of 
these  things,  they  were  harassed  by  the  pecuniary  requisitions, 
levied  for  the  general  opposition  to  the  growing  power  of  France ; 
whilst  the  Parliament  of  England  was  scheming  to  consolidate  the 
whole  colonial  system  into  a quasi-confederate  government,  under 
one  royal  commissioner;  which,  by  merging  the  identity  of  each, 
would  have  effectually  annihilated  the  liberties  of  all.  Pressed  by 
so  many  perils,  and  vexed  with  so  many  grievances,  Maryland  still 
preserved  unimpaired  the  essential  traits  of  her  civil  freedom. — 
Her  religious  freedom  was  gone — that  star  of  peace  and  hope,  by 
the  guidance  of  which,  the  “Ark”  and  the  “Dove”  had  tracked  the 
pathless  ocean — was  gone!  Its  cheering  light  had  pierced  the 
gloom  of  the  forest,  and  brought  manifold  joy  to  the  Pilgrim's  fire- 
side— it  was  gone!  Still  the  fortunes  of  Maryland  fell  not  with  it; 
for  a merciful  Providence  foresaw  the  dawning  of  a glorious  day, 
when  another  generation  would  vindicate  his  justice,  and  consum- 
mate the  destinies  of  his  chosen  land. 

City  of  St.  Mary’s!  the  venerable  mother  of  our  State, — she 
had  given  shelter  to  the  pilgrim-fathers;  and  around  her  were  clus- 
tered their  tenderest  affections.  She  had  witnessed  their  early  sor- 
rows and  strugglings,  and  the  glory  of  their  triumph  over  rude  na- 
ture. Her  hails  had  echoed  the  voice  of  patriot  men,  aud  her 
pulpits  had  sent  forth  the  inspired  word  to  encourage  the  weary 
settler  of  every  creed,  and  to  reclaim  the  untutored  child  of  the 
forest.  What  behooved  her  now  the  plaintive  supplications  of  her 
old-fashioned  Mayor  and  Aldermen ! Her  venerated  privileges 

* McMahon,  vol.  I,  p.  273,  274 
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were  torn  away  ; and  she  was  left  to  mourn  amid  solitudes,  and  to 
waste  from  the  recollection  of  men.  Her  modern  offspring  have 
learned  to  write  fashionably  of  star-light  nursings  upon  a broken 
column  of  the  Coliseum.  They  have  hearts  full  of  pathos  at  the 
sight  of  Grecian  ruin — and  yet,  for  more  than  a century,  their  an- 
cient mother  has  mouldered  in  decay,  whilst  the  filial  piety  of 
Maryland  has  refused  to  pay  to  her  memory  the  poor  tribute  of  an 
annual  celebration  It  is  well  that  the  grateful  spirit  of  our  New- 
England  brethren  has,  at  length,  shamed  us  into  a meagre  imita- 
tion of  their  example. 

Annapolis  rose  upon  the  downfall  of  old  St.  Mary’s ; and  in 
1694  became  the  Capital  of  Maryland. 

It  is  necessary,  fellow-citizens,  that  I should  hasten  on  to  a 
conclusion.  For  my  part  I could  linger  in  fatigueless  contempla- 
tion of  the  truths,  which  speak  so  eloquently  from  every  page  of 
American  record.  In  its  naked  practicality,  it  may  appear  stale ; 
but,  as  the  ultimate  link  in  the  chain  of  social  amelioration,  the 
history  of  American  liberty  will  forever  obscure  the  pride  of  Ac- 
tium  and  the  glory  of  Thermopylae 

In  1715  Maryland  was  restored  to  the  Proprietary;  who,  yet  a 
minor,  had  been  induced  to  change  his  religion.  The  accession 
of  the  Proprietary  was  received  with  indifference  by  a people  who, 
during  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  had  out-grown  their  at- 
tachment to  the  old  Patriarchal  administration ; and  it  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  adoption  of  the  test-oath,  to  which  I have  al- 
ready alluded,  when  speaking  of  Calvert’s  reception  in  Virginia. 
The  acts  of  Assembly  of  1716  and  171 S,  extended  the  system  of 
legal  disqualifications;  which,  according  to  the  historian  of  Mary- 
land, “ fell  short  of  the  actual  oppressions  practised  upon  them 
(the  Catholics)  during  many  periods  of  this  era.”  “When  (he 
continues,)  laws  degrade,  individuals  learn  to  practise  wanton  out- 
rage; the  former  stigmatizes,  the  latter  catch  its  spirit,  and  make  its 
example  an  excuse  for  oppression.  Hence,  the  personal  animosity 
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of  the  Protestants  against  the  Catholics  was,  at  one  period,  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that,  as  we  arc  informed,  the  latter  were  even 
excluded  from  social  intercourse  with  the  former;  were  not  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  front  of  the  State-house ; and  were  actually  ob- 
liged to  wear  swords  for  their  personal  protection.”  * I have  given 
you,  fellow-citizens,  the  very  words  of  my  author.  Few  men, 
now-a-days,  are  acquainted  with  these  facts ; and  few  will  be  ready 
to  believe  them  possible,  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  things, 
I only  wish,  that  every  man  in  the  State  would  make  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  Maryland.  Public  opinion  rules  this 
nation  with  absolute  sway ; men  know  this,  and  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  it ; and  hence  the  ten  thousand  false  impressions,  under 
which  the  people  labor.  It  is  essentially  necessary,  that  the  Peo- 
ple should  be  correctly  informed  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  republic,  if  they  would  learn  to  appreciate 
and  continue  the  blessings  of  Freedom.  Experience  is  every 
thing  in  government;  theories  are  nothing:  and  experience  is  gath- 
ered from  authentic  records,  and  not  from  fourth-of-July  orations. 
It  is  time,  that  we  should  become  a reading  people,  somewhat 
more  after  the  example  of  the  northern  slates.  New  England 
knowledge  and  Maryland  liberality  combined,  would  place  our 
little  state  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  The  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  is  a small  matter  compared  to  the  moral  power  of  a cul- 
tivated public  opinion.  From  her  cenlral  position,  Maryland  could 
diffuse  a silent  influence,  more  potent  than  that  of  mammon. — 
Mind  rules  the  world.  The  intellect  of  that  little  sea-girt  speck 
in  the  ocean,  has  made  half  the  earth  the  footstool  of  her  Queen  ! 
Such  is  the  law  of  the  Universe. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Proprietary  government  commences 
the  pregnant  era  of  our  colonial  history. 

The  colony  was  gradually  settling  down  into  the  form,  which 
it  presented  in  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  A rest- 

* McMahon,  vol.  I,  p.  2S1.  Note. 
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less  activity  was  abroad  in  the  public  mind,  prophetic  of  coming 
events.  No  man  dreamed  of  independence ; and  yet  the  elements 
of  revolution  and  nationality  were  combining  with  a wonderful 
power  of  assimilation.  The  instincts  of  old  reverence,  and  the 
pride  of  ancient  days  were  fast  dissolving  before  the  hot  breath  of 
change.  The  fierce  contest  between  France  and  England,  for 
colonial  supremacy,  had  accustomed  the  different  colonies  to  mu- 
tual intercourse,  and  to  a reliance  upon  their  own  courage  and  re- 
sources. The  perpetual  conflicts  with  Parliament,  and  the  signal 
success,  which  occasionally  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Colonists, 
and  of  their  friends  in  England,  gave  an  additional  tone  of  bold- 
ness to  their  speech,  and  system  to  their  plans  of  opposition.  In 
all  these  great  movements,  Maryland,  for  the  most  part,  sustained 
her  proportion  of  the  duty.  If,  at  times,  she  appeared  backward, 
it  was  attributable  to  internal  difficulties,  and  not  to  a want  of  pa- 
triotic sympathy  with  her  brethren  of  the  other  colonies.  The  re- 
newed efforts  to  confederate  the  colonies  were  baffled.  The  settlers 
began  to  feel  their  importance.  Maryland  was  full  of  enterprize 
and  talent.  Her  wealth  and  population  swelled  rapidly ; and  her 
internal  resources  were  such  as  to  sustain  an  extensive  non-impor- 
tation system,  retaliatory  upon  the  cruel  monopolies  of  England. 
So  jealous  had  she  grown  of  every  symptom  of  British  usurpation, 
that  when  the  necessities  of  the  colonies,  during  the  French  war, 
seemed  to  demand  a partial  confederation  for  mutual  safely,  she 
peremptorily  refused  her  consent,  lest  it  might  serve  as  the  entering 
wedge  for  the  designs  of  England ! At  the  period  of  which  I am 
now  treating,  that  jealousy  had  become  the  settled  habit  of  thought 
of  the  people.  It  was  the  double-edged  sword,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Master-Spirits  of  Maryland,  which  they  wielded,  with  terrible  ef- 
fect, as  the  contest  waxed  warmer.  Free  and  fearless  discussion 
electrified  the  people.  The  restrictive  policy  of  England  was 
thoroughly  sifted  and  exposed  to  popular  odium.  The  leaders  of 
the  people  were  gradually  preparing  them  for  the  issue.  In  the 
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general  excitement,  ancient  hostilities  were  wearing  away  from  the 
minds  of  the  men;  and  the  barriers  of  religious  bigotry  were  be- 
ginning to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  times.  All  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  Union.  The  warm  discussions  upon  the  vestry-act,  more- 
over, had  placed  the  established  church  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
people,  who  were  growing  weary  of  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 
a privileged  hierarchy.  Public  opinion  was  undergoing  a change, 
at  war  with  every  species  of  favored  class.  uDo  unto  others , as 
you  would  ham  others  do  unto  you  ” is  a maxim  which  men  best 
learn  by  experience.  English  monopolies  were  also  a “ favored 
class;”  and  the  people  of  Maryland  had  learned  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  oppression!  What  was  unjust  and  revolting  to 
them  in  the  policy  of  England,  they  learned  to  compare  with  their 
own  home-policy  against  the  disfranchised  victims  of  their  intoler- 
ance ! Hence  the  mass  of  the  people  were  beginning  to  harmon  - 
ize. Bigots  still  called  out  lustily  from  the  depths  of  their  bitter- 
ness; but  the  people  had  no  time  to  listen!  Their  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  otherwise  engaged.  Oh ! ’twas  a glorious  scene — 
this  upheaving  of  chaos ! all  indistinct,  all  unconscious,  yet  preg- 
nant with  the  elements  of  a moral  universe ! Patience — but  a little 
patience — and  the  omnipotent  “Fiat  lux”  shall  thrill  through  every 
fibre  of  a new  creation!  The  God  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy  was 
ready  to  pardon  the  transgressions  of  his  people,  and  to  lift  them 
up  before  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  depositaries  of  his  be- 
nevolence ! 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrolltox,  appeared  in  the  struggle.  Conspicuous  for  his 
talents,  education,  and  lofty  character,  he  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  men,  however  inveterate  their  prejudices  or  hostile  their  in- 
terests. Although  a disfranchised  Catholic,  he  entered,  with  an 
ardent  soul,  into  the  defence  of  colonial  freedom.  lie  did  not  (in 
the  taunting  language  of  one  of  his  enemies,)  (C  enjoy  the  privilege 
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of  offering  his  puny  vote  at  an  election,”  * — but  he  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  Freedom  the  offering  of  a valiant  heart!  lie  was  exclu- 
ded from  the  councils  of  his  native  land — but  he  served  her  gal- 
lantly in  the  hour  of  trial,  when  many  more  highly  favored  by 
law,  were  guilty  of  treason.  In  the  fierce  discussion  upon  the  pro- 
clamation-act, his  powerful  pen  swept  down  all  opposition ; and 
the  people  triumphed  in  his  victories ! Appeals  had  been  made  to 
their  religious  prejudices  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  in- 
fluence of  Carroll : “ but,  (says  McMahon,)  those  appeals  were 
addressed  to  a people,  who  only  the  more  appreciated  a vindication 
of  their  liberties,  coming  from  one,  to  whose  support  they  had  but 
little  claim.”  f Carroll  received  public  thanks  from  various  quar- 
ters of  the  colony.  Frederick  County  was  amongst  the  foremost 
to  express  her  indebtedness;  and  she  accordingly  commissioned 
her  delegates  to  make  the  acknowledgment.  J Henceforth  we 
find  this  great  man  filling  stations  of  high  trust  and  eminent  dan- 
ger. The  independence  of  America  is  declared — and  upon  the 
sacred  charter  of  human  rights  is  recored  the  name  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrolltox.  He  pledged  “ his  life,  his  fortune , 
and  his  saci'ed  honor”  to  abide  the  issue — and  he  redeemed  his 
pledge.  Having  shared  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  struggle,  he 
lived  to  realize  the  blessings  of  victor}'.  He  wras  the  last  of  the 
old  Fifty  -six!  He  had  survived  his  compatriots,  until  the  genera- 
tion around  seemed  strange  to  him — his  head  wns  frosted  with  the 
snow's  of  almost  a century — when,  in  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
he  was  called  to  his  reward  exceeding  great.  The  old  Patriarch 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers — the  clod  of  the  valley  hides  his 
mortal  remains — but  oh ! the  glory  of  his  spirit  still  lingers  around 
us,  with  the  chastening  power  of  our  own  native  sun-set.  May 
we  cherish  forever  the  memory  of  his  virtues — and  may  they  never 

* See  McMahon,  vol.  I,  p.  33S-9,  2,  3,  Si  4. 
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become  a shame  and  a reproach  to  us  or  to  our  posterity,  unto  the 
latest  generation ! 

It  is  neither  my  province  nor  my  design,  fellow-citizens,  to  de- 
taiu  you  with  a consideration  of  the  immediate  causes,  which  led 
to,  or  the  results,  which  followed  the  revolutionary  war.  They  are 
the  proper  theme  for  the  great  anniversary,  which,  in  a few  weeks, 
will  be  joyfully  celebrated  throughout  the  Union.  Besides,  you 
are,  doubtlessly,  familiar  with  them  as  matters  of  general  history ; 
and  with  the  part,  which  Maryland  so  gallantly  acted.  The  finger 
of  Providence  was  there ! Through  many  years  of  tribulation,  he 
had  led  the  American  people,  as  iu  the  days  of  old,  he  guided  Is- 
rael from  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  promised  land  of  freedom. 
The  desert  had  witnessed  the  backslidings  of  Israel ; and  so  did 
the  wilderness  look  upon  the  occasional  errors  of  our  forefathers. 
They  were  sufficiently  punished.  The  revolution  came  as  an  or- 
deal of  fire,  wherein  to  try  their  nature,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  sublime  calling,  as  the  nation  of  hope  ! Their's  was  no  vul- 
gar contest.  They  fought  the  battle  of  the  human  race  in  all  time 
to  come.  Stamp-acts  and  tea-chests  were  nothing.  Had  there 
been  none  of  these  the  battle  would  still  have  been  waged ! For 
it  had  been  written  upon  the  book  of  human  destiny,  that  they 
should  purchase  with  their  blood  an  asylum  for  a world  of  suffer- 
ing  men : and  they  did  so.  They  have  left  to  their  children  a 
trust,  not  a legacy  only — involving  the  elements  of  glory  or 
of  shame,  of  strength  or  of  ruin.  The  blessed  sun-beam  affords 
both  light  and  heat:  the  one  may  gladden,  the  other  may  destroy. 
It  is  for  you  to  choose.  Constitutions  may  be  framed,  laws  may 
be  ordained,  and  festival-orators  may  flatter  your  national  pride,  by 
magnifying  the  glory  of  your  revolutionary  fathers. — What  will  it 
all  avail  you,  or  your  children  after  you,  if  those  constitutions  and 
laws  become  a dead  letter  upon  your  statute-books;  and  if  that 
glory  but  serves  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  a noble  ancestry 
and  a degenerate  offspring  ? When  republican  Athens  was  cor- 
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rupt  to  the  core  of  her  heart,  did  not  her  oily-tongucd  flatterers  de- 
lude the  people  with  eloquent  eulogies?  She,  too,  had  laws,  and 
the  semblance  of  freedom  : but  the  spirit  had  departed  ! — 
Her  moral  power  was  inert : and  she  perished  in  a blaze  of  licen- 
tious intellect ! The  heart  of  man  is  the  temple  of  Truth. 
His  statute-books  are,  at  best,  but  sheep-skin.  Banish  Truth  from 
the  public  sentiment  of  any  nation — and  you  may  burn  their 
parchment-constitutions.  Laws  must  derive  their  efficacy  from  the 
cultivated  reason  and  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  people.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  pause  in  our  headlong  career,  and  think  seriously 
upon  this  matter!  It  is  time,  that  we  should  soberly  examine  what 
we  have  already  done  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  trust,  rather  than 
hanker  after  fullsome  eulogies,  or  the  blasting  excitements  of  our 
social  and  political  warfare.  It  is  time,  that  a wholesome 

PUBLIC  OPINION  SHOULD  BE  FORMED  UPON  A FIRM  BASIS,  BE- 
YOND THE  RUINOUS  AGITATIONS  OF  PARTY  POLITICS  AND  RELI- 
GIOUS sectarianism.  Wise  and  patriotic  men  in  every  quarter  of 
this  Union,  are  watching  with  anxious  eye  the  hourly  vicissitudes 
in  the  development  of  American  nationality.  The  more  timid 
already  apprehend  much!  The  corruptions  of  speculative  wealth, 
and  the  temptations  of  place  and  power,  are  at  work  within  us. 
Rude  crime  is  not  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  public  morals. — 
That  subtle , smiting  vice,  which  cloaks  itself  in  outward  seemli- 
ness of  carriage — look  well  to  it,  fellow-citizens!  Herein  lies  the 
germ  of  destruction ! It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell,  that,  un- 
less the  honest  mass  of  the  people  promptly  and  forever  frown 
down  all  reckless  men,  who  thrive  by  the  excitement  of  popular 
passion  and  prejudice;  the  day  will  inevitably  come,  when  a cor- 
rupt public  opinion  will  sap  the  foundations  of  our  government, 
and  plunge  the  world  into  a gulf  of  despair!  A'o  earthly  power 
can  save,  as  none  can  destroy,  the  fabric  of  our  institutions,  bit 
the  people  themselves ! Let  the  people  look  to  it.  Lei  them 
preserve,  in  all  purity,  the  tribunal  ol  public  opinion  ; before  which 
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every  man,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  learned,  believer  and  un- 
believer, may  appear  with  confidence,  and  have  meted  out  to  him 
the  full  and  cordial  blessings  of  our  Constitution.  For  if  we  abuse 
our  high  commission,  and  blast  the  hopes  of  suffering  humanity, 
the  justice  of  an  avenging  God  will  come  upon  us;  and  terrible 
will  be  the  retribution ! This  is  no  declamation,  no  vain  terror  to 
frighten  children  with.  It  is  a truth,  a living  truth,  firm  as 
the  basis  of  yon  blue  mountains,  and  eternal  as  the  God,  who  made 
them ! It  behooves  each  and  every  man  to  think  of  this ; for  each 
and  every  man  has  his  full  share  of  the  responsibility.  But,  above 
all,  it  is  the  duty  of  those,  whose  position  commands  the  public 
confidence.  Let  official  men  and  legislators  respect  the  sanctity  of 
the  Constitution,  and  protect  the  rights  of  every  class  of  citizens. 
Let  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  people,  from  every  pulpit  in  the 
land,  inculcate  universal  philanthrophy  and  brotherly  love.  Then 
we  shall  see  less  of  the  excitements  of  party  and  the  bitterness  of 
sectarianism.  Then,  all  men  will  reduce  to  practice  the  words  of 
inspired  wisdom,  “do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  oth- 
ers to  do  unto  you.”  Then  communities  will  live  in  peace, 
every  man  freely  exercising  his  social,  political,  and  religious  rights, 
without  incurring  the  persecutions  of  penal-law,  of  mob-violence, 
or  of  a proscriptive  public  opinion. 

Such,  Marylanders!  such  is  your  duty,  and  your  destiny. — 
Such  should  be  your  pride  and  your  daily  ellort!  The  end  where- 
of is  no  less  than  the  glory  of  your  country,  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  race ! 
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